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ture, he drafted the Petition to the King which
was unanimously adopted. He was opposed,
however, to the resort to force and because he
condemned the more violent opinions and actions
in New England he lost most of his popularity
and influence there. In 1774, when Boston asked
aid from the other colonies after her actions had
precipitated a crisis, Dickinson refused to sanc-
tion anything other than friendly expressions of
sympathy, as he felt she had destroyed the hope
of conciliation. He became, however, chairman
of the Philadelphia Committee of Correspon-
dence. At the conference held in July to discuss
the situation and consider appointing delegates
to a Continental Congress, Dickinson drew up
three papers which were unanimously adopted.
They consisted of a series of resolutions stating
the principles upon which the colonies based their
claim to redress; instructions to the Congres-
sional delegates to be chosen by the Assembly;
and a treatise on the constitutional power of
Great Britain to tax the colonies. These papers
expressed the views of the more conservative
patriots up to the time when all was thrown over
on the adoption of the Declaration of Indepen-
dence.

In October 1774 Dickinson was a member of
the Continental Congress, although for a week
only, he believing he had been excluded up to that
time by Galloway's influence. It was Dickinson,
however, who drew up the Petition to the King,
and the address to the people of Canada. On
June 23, 1775, he was made chairman of a com-
mittee of safety and defense and held the post
for a year, and he became colonel of the first bat-
talion raised in Philadelphia. At the second
Continental Congress, 1775, he still wished to
adopt peaceful methods of settlement if possible
and wrote the second Petition to the King, al-
though he was engaged at the same time in
strengthening the military resources of the col-
ony. His action in drawing up the petition great-
ly angered the New England members. He also
wrote the great part, if not all, of the "Declara-
tion of the Causes of taking up Arms." In the
Assembly, November 1775, he drafted the reso-
lutions instructing the delegates to the Congress
to meet in 1776, which asked them to use every
possible means to gain redress of grievances but
to countenance no measures looking toward sepa-
ration. The general feeling in the country was
changing and by the beginning of 1776 many
began to believe separation the only solution of
the problem. Dickinson and some of the other
leaders still clung to conciliation.

In Congress, desirous of making one more
peaceful effort and fearful of the results of a
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civil war without foreign allies and with no fed-
eral government binding the colonies together,
he cast his vote against the Declaration of Inde-
pendence. It should be noted that although he
did what he believed to be his duty in this voting,
yet when it came to fighting he and McKean
were the only two members of Congress who took
up arms in defense of the measures they had been
advocating. He at once went with his regiment,
as ordered, to Elizabethtown, but shortly after-
ward, when new members of Congress were
elected and his name was rejected, he resigned
his commission. Soon, for other causes, he re-
signed from the Assembly. In November he was
elected to Congress from Delaware but declined
to serve. In December, when the British neared
Philadelphia, he retired to his estate in Dela-
ware. Temporarily he appears to have served
as a private in a special force raised in that col-
ony which took part in the battle of Brandywine.
In 1779 he was again elected to Congress from
Delaware and took his seat. In the autumn he
resigned but in 1781 was elected president of the
Supreme Executive Council of Delaware. Re-
turning to live in Philadelphia he was elected to
the same office in Pennsylvania. At this time
he was scurrilously attacked in a series of arti-
cles signed "Valerius," which he answered in
his "Vindication," published in the Philadelphia
Freeman's Journal, January-February 1783. In
1787 as a delegate from Delaware he became a
member of the convention to frame the Federal
Constitution, and took an active and useful part
in its proceedings. In a series of letters signed
"Fabius" he strongly urged the adoption of the
new instrument. For the seventeen years which
he lived afterward he held no public office, but
continued an active interest in public affairs. In
1801 he published two volumes of his writings
tinder the title, The Political Writings of John
Dickinson, Esq., Late President of the State of
Delaware and of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl-
vania. These were republished in 1814. In 1895
P. L. Ford edited the first of what was to be a
complete set, in three volumes, and it was pub-
lished in that year as Vol. XIV of the Memoirs
of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, with
the title, The Writings of John Dickinson, vol. I,
Political Writings 1764-74. The others have not
appeared. Dickinson was married on July 19,
1770, to Mary Norris, daughter of Isaac Norris
of Philadelphia. He died at Wilmington.

[The standard biography is that by C J. Stilte, The
Life and Times of John Dickinson (1891), being vol.
XIII of the Memoirs of the Hist. Soc. of Pa. In 1882
G. H. Moore prepared a paper for the N. Y. Hist Soc.
Pubs., as John Dickinson, the Author of the Declaration
on Taking up Arms in if7S (1890), to prove that Dick*
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